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BOOK REVIEWS. 
Books are like people. Certain of them, 
‘ alter the novelty of acquaintance with a new 
d personality wears off, we have no desire to in- 
vestigate further, sometimes because we are 
‘ disagreeably impressed, oftentimes because we 
feel that there is nothing further to investigate. 
A few meetings, a hasty skimming, tell us all 
» there is to tell. 
. With others we have a pleasant companion- 
. ship. It is true, they have lost some of their 
y interest. We have weighed and measured 
: them, and have nothing more to find out. 


: They are not very deep, but an agreeable help 
6 to pass an idle half hour. 
f The books, like the people, are few in num- 
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ber of which we can speak as “ friends ” ; with 
which we have a ready sympathy; to which we 
turn with ever-increasing delight, as each meet- 
ing gives us fresh food for thought, each study 
shows us new beauties never before suspected. 

Books, as well as people, may be misunder- 
stood. Some are shy, and only reveal them- 
selves to those thoroughly congenial. But as 
life is not long enough to spend in continually 
making new friends, few persons have time to 
read every new book, on the slender possi- 
bility of finding one of the immortal few. Here 
comes in the humble mission of the book re- 
viewer. 

Of course, all people’s tastes are not alike. 
What pleases one reader disgusts the next. 
“What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.” Still, the review should give such an 
idea of the characteristics of a book, its tone, and 
style, that the reader may decide whether he 
wishes to try the books for himself, or spend 
his leisure, and take his chances elsewhere. It 
should tell, at least, if the book under discussion 
be “a song or a sermon”’; a sensational story 
to please the fancy, or a thoughtful tale that 
must be pondered before it will yield its treas- 
ures. 

The review should not tell too much. The 
power to write an entertaining story is as truly 
an art as the power to write a profound essay or 
an elaborate scientific treatise. Why spoil the 
reader’s pleasure and the author’s work by de- 
tailing the winding of the plot or unfolding the 
clever denouement? Say to the reader: “I 
approve entirely the morality of this book, and 
agree with its sentiments, — you may not. Still, 
the story is interesting, its general drift is so 
and so, and its interest depends on such and 
such ideas.” Then the reader knows enough 
to decide whether he wants to know any more. 
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But the reviewer should not interpolate too 
many of his private opinions, or allow them to 
influence his review so that he denounces 
every book that agrees not with his own 
theories. Though he disapprove of elopements, 
he should not speak harshly of the story because 
the hero and heroine run away to get married. 
(They may have had provocation.) If the 
elopement is mentioned, it need not be disclosed 
whether the crime met swift punishment or was 
rewarded with forgiveness and a large fortune. 

It is not altogether a matter of opinion that a 
book is ably or badly written. An experienced 
reader knows the trained hand or the green 
one — the touch of genius or the commonplace 
phrasing that covers, but does not conceal, a 
paucity of ideas. And a review, to be of any 


value, must be candid. The reviewer must 
discard modesty, and state as decidedly and 
frankly his opinion of the book as if he were 
sole judge —as if altogether unaware that the 
author was laughing his unfavorable notice to 
scorn, crying, “Go to! If my book be not 
good, write a better!” This in their wrath 
authors do, unheeding that it is neither argu- 
ment nor reason. 

The reviewer cannot “write a better.” He 
recognizes the fact perfectly. But if he is 
a faithful reviewer, he has long ago ceased to 
let it influence him. Therefore, he continues 
to say boldly, as one having authority, “ 7his 
book is well written, and ¢AaZ is not!” 

Eva Lovett Carson. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 





PSEUDONYMS. 


Having recently noticed some discussion of 
the matter of pseudonyms in THE WRITER 


columns, I beg to say a word on the subject 
Much, perhaps most, of the work I have done 
for the press has been under a pen name, and I 
long since began to realize that its use is not 


without weariness and vexation of spirit. 
Nevertheless, I am firmly convinced that for 
the young writer a pseudonym is a wise pro- 
vision, and that, as a rule, the advantages it 
secures outweigh the annoyances that follow 
its use. 

Presumably, one selects a pseudonym for 
one of two purposes, either to secure euphony 
or to insure a disguise. The latter is the more 
frequent end to be subserved. It is not always 
desirable to be known as the author of an 
article, however superior it may be. Indeed, 
the more excellent the work and the higher its 
standard, the more essential it often is to screen 
the personality behind an assumed and un- 
familiar name. 

I have lately been furnishing a Chicago paper 
with a series of papers on manners and customs 
of the best social circles. I should shrink from 
putting such matter over my own name, and I 
think the scope of its influence could not but 
be curtailed by such a course. When we learn 


that one who poses before us as a teacher, pre. 
suming to counsel, advise, and condemn us, is 
one whom we know to be as far from the irre- 
proachable as we ourselves, it is easy to laugh 
at his attitude and to sneer at his egotism. But 
when certain things are represented to us as 
unwise, ungracious, and discourteous, we hear 
in the sentence of condemnation, not a voice 
with which we are familiar, but the concentred 
disapproval of society as vested in the speech 
of an oracle. We cannot cavil with our accuser, 
for he is a powerful unknown. We do not even 
think of parrying blows with him. He has for 
us no petty personality, trammelled by the much 
we see and despise in ourselves. He is apart 
from and above all that is unworthy. He has 
the right to speak, and to be heard, for he is free. 
When a man becomes identified with his 
pseudonym, it no longer avails him. It is 
valuable to him only so long as he is merged 
in it. 

It often chances that the progressive writer 
would gladly fix a gulf between the makeshifts 
of his early years and the vigorous and success- 
ful work of those that follow after. Here, too, 
his pseudonym stands him in good stead. In 
the fulness of time he may cast it aside asa 
garment which has served its day, and stand 
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forth in the simple majesty of his attained 
manhood. 

Among the phases of the pen name likely to 
occasion one regret and mortification is the fact 
that it is too often chosen lightly and with little 
thought as to its bearing upon the author’s 
future work and possible fame. Few things 
are fraught with more importance than the 
choice of a pen name, if it is decided to use one. 
It should be strong and suggestive, full of 
power and significance. If it be pleasing, well 
and good, but in any event let it be original and 
indicative of real purpose and merit. A merely 
beautiful name may snare our fancy for a time, 
but the whim is too likely to pass with the 
moment, and when once a pseudorym has 
become fastened to a writer, he can get rid of it 
only at some cost. Any small reputation he has 
won during its employment must go with it 
when it is discarded; or else he must perpetu- 
ally tack it to his succeeding pseudonym till the 
two are recognized by the public as identical. 

It is in no sense easy to change a pen name, 
and the cases in which it is expedient to do so 
are very rare. Once having launched yuur 
bark on the current of literature, beware of 
frequent christenings! The single performance 
of the rite should suffices A pseudonym should 
not be renounced but for the author’s real 
name, and he is the best judge as to the proper 
time and place for that step. Most of our lead- 
ing writers to-day have no pseudonyms. For- 


merly it was otherwise. Many of the brightest 
stars in the literary firmament wheeled into their 
places under false colors. 

Like many other matters of which much is 
made, the question of a pseudonym is not 
vital. It will not clog a writer in his course, 
and it certainly will not insure his success. 
Productions over a pseudonym are not unfre- 
quently wrested from an author by an un- 
scrupulous parasite, and as he cannot arraign 
without exposing his identity, he is sorely put 
to it for means of redress. Indeed, he may often 
prefer to Jose the work of weeks and months, 
and to see it calmly appropriated by an 
audacious pretender, rather than vindicate his 
right to it by avowing himself the possessor. 
Many writers publish their works under 
assumed names, and when the success of their 
books is assured, stand proudly forth to receive 
their crown of laurels and their meed of praise. 
This is a modest réle, but foreign to the spirit 
of these times. To-day men carve their way to 
greatness through a close phalanx of contest- 
ants, and leave no doubt as to the course they 
have decided to take. 

Each writer must determine the question of 
a penname for himself. As a rule, it is not 
recommended. There is something brave and 
chivalrous in fighting with an open visor, that 
all the world may see. Perhaps it is as well. 

L. May Heberling. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 





GRANGERISM 


The public has been recently enlightened 
upon some of the literary and artistic hobbies 
employed by men of a certain class to relieve 
their minds of the strains imposed thereon by 
business or professional life. In various ways 
the public has been initiated into the secret circle 
of the autograph and print collectors and the 
bibliophiles. While the world was thus being 
taken into the confidence of the pursuers of 
hobbies, a few terms heretofore used technically 
were added to the popular vocabulary. Among 
them were the cognate terms “ Grangerize,” 
“Grangerite,” and “ Grangerism.” 


IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


To recapitulate what the world has just 


learned in regard to grangerism: In 1769 
James Granger, a clergyman of the Church of 
England and vicar of Shiplake, Oxfordshire, 
published in two volumes, quarto, “ A Biographi- 
cal History of England from Egbert the Great 
to the Revolution.” Some copies of this work 
were printed (as all good “copy” should be 
written ) “on one side of the sheet only,” in 
order to permit the more ready insertion of 
prints, autograph letters, and other illustrative 
matter between the pages. Thus the Rev. 
James Granger, by arranging the publication of 
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his magnum opus so that he could the more 
readily gratify his own tastes, introduced to the 
world a new literary hobby, called “ extending, ” 
or “extra-illustrating,” a book. And it is out 
of gratitude to him and in recognition of him as 
the inventor of the “‘fad” that extending a book 
by inserting therein extra illustrations has come 
to be known as “ grangerizing ” it, and the extra 
illustrators have consented to bear the name of 
‘ grangerites.” 

Against the grangerites bibliophiles have pre- 
ferred a charge of vandalism, specifying that 
they have in each case destroyed a vast number 
of valuable books solely for the purpose of mak- 
ing use, in extending a single book, of the 
portraits contained in them. The defence to 
this charge has been simply “not guilty”; for 
are there not print dealers prepared to furnish 
a duplicate of almost any coveted print which 
the gangerite happens to discover in a bound 
book? And is not the grangerite the preserver 
in permanent form of many a valuable print, 
which but for him would be cast out and 
destroyed? 

But the grangerites have been forced to 
admit that their hobby, though fascinating, is 
expensive. None but the wealthy should court 
it. The time devoted to it is unquestionably 
well spent, and the enthusiastic grangerite will 
doubtless say the same of the money absorbed 
by it. The latter is beyond computation, save 
to the expert. It goes for prints and auto- 
graphs, for “ inlaying,” and for handsome bind- 
ings. To illustrate: Take some historical or 
biographical work,—say Dr. Francis’ “Old 
New York,” Ireland’s “History of the New 
York Stage ”( both of these are favorites with 
Gotham grangerites), Irving's “ Life of Wash- 
ington,” or some one’s “ Lives of the Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence,” — one or two 
modest octavo volumes. Denude it of its 
covers and separate the leaves. Spend years 
in accumulating prints, autograph letters, 
“ broadsides,” and (in the case of the Ireland 
above mentioned) old play-bills relating to 
any and every passage in the book. When you 
have secured a thousand or fifteen hundred, 
take them toa professional “inlayer,” who will 
increase the size of each printed leaf and of 
such of the prints as require it, so that the 


pages of text and illustrative matter shall be of 
uniform size. Insert the prints, etc., in their 
proper places between the printed leaves. 
Then take the whole mass to a binder and have 
it bound up, notin ordinary cloth sides, but in 
nine orten volumes of Turkey morocco, Russia 
leather, or vellum, tooled and lettered in the 
highest style of the best binder’s art. And 
then count up what the whole has cost you, if 
this phase of the subject is particularly inter- 
esting to you. 

To the grangerite is allowed the very roomi- 
est latitude, for we have it on good authority 
that the prints of which he may make 
use may be either “directly or éxdirectly 
illustrative of the text” of the extended 
book. And this suggests that the task of 
extending a book may never be completed to 
the grangerite’s entire satisfaction, and that the 
most “extensively extended” of his books may 
be but the source of perpetual discontent. For 
how can he ever know when the “canon” of 
extension can be “closed,” and the several 
thousand inlaid leaves sent off to the expensive 
binder without risk of his subsequently dis- 
covering some print or autograph which would 
indirectly (if not directly ) illustrate the text, 
the omission of which will cause him pangs akin 
to those of remorse every time his eyes alight 
upon his extended book ? 

Probably the eminently practical public, upon 
reading all that has been recently published on 
the subject of grangerism, has considered it 
merely one of the vagaries of a harmless set of 
cranks,—a “craze” possessed by men with 
money to throw away and time to devote to the 
gratification of an eccentric taste. It is a fact, 
however, that the popular periodicals of the day, 
even the daily newspapers, are to all appear- 
ances recognizing a popular fondness for extra 
illustrating. The underlying principle of gran- 
gerism, stated officially, is “the feeling that 
historical and biographical books would be 
heightened in interest if appropriately illus- 
trated.” True, this principle underlies all ordi- 
nary illustration as well. The art staff of any 
magazine owes its very existence to such a 
principle. But there is a noticeable tendency 
among the magazines to depart from this prin- 
ciple se far as regards the appropriateness of 
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their illustrations. The relationship between 
the pictorial embellishments and the text in 
some of our magazines is not always apparent 
at a glance, and in some cases may be suspected 
of non-existence. The magazines are certainly 
very largely ex¢ra illustrated, and advantage is 
taken of the latitude accorded to the grangerites, 
so that they not unfrequently publish pictures 
indirectly, rather than directly, illustrative of the 
text. 

This is a recent innovation in periodical 
literature, and its relation to the comparative 
cheapness with which pictures can be repro- 
duced is readily seen. Formerly magazines 
were disposed to be chary of their illustrations. 
Such magazines as represented book publishing 
houses could afford to prepare and publish wood 
engravings that could afterward be used in 
illustrating books. A wood cut was too valu- 


able to be used once and then thrown away 
But with the aid which photography now renders 
to the engraver, the magazines do not have to 
practice so great economy. 

An acknowledged leader in this neo-granger- 


ism is the Century Magazine. Its editorial 
staff is evidently composed largely of accom- 
plished grangerites. Take any of the historical 
or biographical articles which have appeared in 
that magazine, and note the number and char- 
acter of the illustrations. In biographies the 
illustrations consist of not only portraits and fac- 
similes of autographs, but of libraries, homes, 
and favorite haunts. The Century war papers 
were especially valuable in gathering up every- 
thing that could possibly illustrate the various 
phases of the civil war. 

While the adoption of grangerism in periodi- 
cal literature is productive of many good results, 
it is time to sound a note of warning. It is pos- 
sible to carry it too far, —so far, in fact, as to 
out-grangerize the grangerites. As, for example, 
in the early chapters of the Lincoln history, 
which the majority of the readers of the Century 
with a sigh of relief now behold completed, we 
find portraits of most of the playmates and early 
neighbors of the illustrious subject of the 
history, and the grangerism is carried to such an 
extent as to suggest the overhauling of all the 
daguerreotype galleries of primitive Illinois, 
and the ransacking of most of the photograph 


albums of that state. Surely not the most enthu- 
siastic grangerite outside of magazine literature 
would have been disposed to give such perma- 
nent and wide-spread fame to so many modest 
Illinois pioneers and their wives, nor to adver- 
tise so many defunct daguerreotype firms. And 
now that the Lincoln history is complete, and 
is offered to the book-reading public (a much 
smaller public, by the way, than the magazine- 
reading public) in the form of ten “ profusely 
illustrated” octavo volumes of five hundred 
pages each, grangerites will view it askance. 
What opportunity does it offer to the extra illus- 
trator? Is it not already extra illustrated to its 
fullest extent? The number and size of the 
volumes in which it now appears suggests that 
it has been “extended” to the very widest 
limits. 

The amateur grangerites are, after all, few in 
number, and the world at large probably cares 
little whether the race be exterminated or not, 
or whether or not the magazines take up gran- 
gerism and do it for the public, and so extra 
illustrate historical books as to leave no room 
for the amateur to insert so much as a lock of 
hair. It is the effect of this neo-grangerism 
upon literature generally that demands consid- 
eration. Is it not likely to transform the maga- 
zine into a mere picture book? Will it not tend 
to make magazine literature even more epheme- 
ral than itis? Does not the magazine lose in 
dignity as it over illustrates and inserts in 
articles of world-wide and permanent interest 
illustrations which are at best but of local and 
temporary interest? 

There is a certain dignity pertaining to a 
book, which book publishers cannot ignore. In 
a letter now before me, from a publisher to an 
author, containing suggestions regarding a book 
then forthcoming, the word “dignity,” as 
applied to the general appearance of a book, is 
used in such a manner as to give it almost a 
technical meaning, but one which readily sug- 
gests itself to any reader. And in deciding 
questions relating to the dignity of a book the 
character of the illustrations has great weight. 
Historical works are among those which should 
preservea dignified appearance. We should not 
care to possess “profusely illustrated” edi- 
tions of Macaulay, Gibbon, Hume, Froude, 
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Hallam, and Prescott. It would be far from 
consonant with their dignity to have their col- 
umns broken up by cuts and vignettes, which, 
at the best, but “ indirectly illustrate the text.” 
And a first-class magazine is of very near kin- 
ship to a book. It is intended to be the in- 
tegral portion of a bound volume. It is incum- 
bent upon it to maintain the dignity which is 
becoming to the stately volumes which adorn 
our shelves and represent to us and to our suc- 
cessors the literature of the age in which we 
live. 

And this suggests to us what might be made 


arule in regard to neo-grangerism to keep it 
within ordinary bounds until a full code can be 
adopted to regulate it: Grangerism of histori- 
cal or biographical articles in magazines should 
not extend beyond the introduction of full-page 
illustrations. Unbroken columns should be 
preserved in all literary matter that is not of a 
light, ephemeral character. Any subject that 
is not of sufficient dignity to be thus repro- 
duced should be deemed unworthy a place ina 
magazine article of more than local or tem- 
porary interest. Arthur Howard Noll. 


Port Gipson, Miss. 





SENDING DESPATCHES TO NEWSPAPERS. 


You have acquired possession of a news item 
of value, and wish to sell it to a newspaper ; or 
perhaps you are some city daily’s representa- 
tive in a country town within its tributary re- 
gion, and in the habit of sending its matter by 
mail and telegraph. In either case you will 
find in the following lines matter that will inter- 
est you, and a strict observance of which will 
be beneficial to both yourself and the paper. 

Suppose that you have news of a boiler ex- 
plosion, by which a manufactory has been de- 
stroyed and half a dozen men have been killed. 
Don’t rush off to a telegraph office and reck- 
lessly telegraph, without orders, a hastily-writ- 
ten, and, therefore, probably imperfect, account. 
If you do, it is not unlikely the editor will 

fuse it, and that you will have to pay the tele- 
graph tolls. He may have received the item 
from some other source. Telegrams cost 
money, and when they come into a newspaper 
office nearly all night from every quarter the 
total sum they represent amounts to a good 
many dollars daily. Only the great papers in 
great cities like New York can afford to be 
reckless in the matter of telegraphic expenses, 
and even they are not so prodigal in this 
respect as they are popularly supposed to be 

If the explosion occurred in the morning, or 
during the forenoon, you can probably, if you live 
within 100 or 125 miles of the city where the 


paper you represent is published, send by mail 
an account which, if it reach the paper by mid- 
night, will be in ample time for publication. 
This saves telegraph tolls. If the accident 
happened too late inthe day to be treated by 
mail, send to the paper a query like this : — 


Boiler explosion. 
killed. How much ? 


Manufactory destroyed. Six men 


If the paper has not already received the 
same matter from some other source, or there 
is no prospect of the Associated Press handling 
it adequately, you will very likely receive an 
order at once. Editors want news, when it 
must be telegraphed, just as soon as possible 
after it has happened, and if in this case your 
matter has not been anticipated, you will not 
have to wait long for a reply to your query. 

The value of average occurrences to a news- 
paper is governed by various considerations, 
chief among which is the general character of 
the paper, viewed from a news standpoint. 

The locality where a news item originates is 
another factor — whether it is within the circu- 
lation limits of the paper. The prominence of 
the persons concerned, if any, is another consid- 
eration. Some papers prefer scandals, society 
gossip, and personal and political matters, where 
men and women figure conspicuously or sensa- 
tionally, to the considerable or entire exclusion 
of every other class of news. To such publica- 
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tions reports of accidents and disasters are of 
little value. 

A boiler explosion, such as has been sug- 
gested, happening within 100 miles of a city, 
would be worth to a paper in that city consid- 
erable space. Occurring 1,000 miles away, in 
Kansas or Maine, it would be worth practi- 
cally nothing to the paper in question. If, 
however, some person of great prominence, like 
Secretary Bayard, or Senator Ingalls, or James 
Gordon Bennett, or General Sherman, had been 
killed, its value as a news item would be esti- 
mated by columns instead of words or lines. 
It would not then be an “average occurrence.” 

Correspondents who observe care in the quan- 
tity and quality of their telegraph news are 
always better appreciated and better paid than 
those who are reckless in these respects. 

Items about quaint and curious things are 
usually welcome in all newspapers offices. They 
can almost invariably be sent by mail. If well 
prepared, they will find ready sale. 

Injuries of an every-day character, such as 
broken arms and legs, are of no value as news 
away from the immediate locality of the acci- 
dent, unless the person hurt is of some consid- 
erable local prominence, and then are only 
worth mere mention. Narrow escapes from 
death, fires prevented, and such negative mat- 
ters generally, are of no value whatever for 
publication, unless accompanied by singular or 
curious circumstances. 

Newspaper correspondents should pay es- 
pecial attention to these paragraphs taken from 
Luce’s “ Writing for the Press” : — : 

“ Be particular to write the names of persons 
plainly, and, above all, spell them correctly. 
Nothing gives the desk editor, the compositor, 
and the proof-reader more annoyance than care- 
lessness in this respect.” 

“Telegraph correspondents should always 
sign their full names to despatches, and not 
simply their initials or surnames. When cor- 
respondents employ substitutes to send de- 
spatches, the name of the regular correspondent, 
and not that of the substitute, should be signed.” 

“Editors often find it hard to judge of the 
relative value of news items sent by mail from 
a remote city or town, and if lack of room makes 
it necessary that some shall be omitted, the 


decision is made easier if the important items 
are designated by a note on the margin 
or on a separate sheet. Anything of especial 
consequence that the correspondent believes 
no other paper will get, may well be marked 
‘ Exclusive.’ ” 

There is nothing more inexcusable than dis- 
regard of an editor’s order for news by tele- 
graph. To send him more than he orders is 
equivalent to telling him that he does n’t know 
his own business, and no editor likes that; 
whether he does know his own business or 
not, — and he generally does, — it is both impo- 
lite and impolitic to impugn, even by implication, 
his understanding of the situation. 

It is well understood that nearly every man 
thinks he knows just exactly how to run a news- 
paper. This belief is in itself harmless, but when 
a correspondent attempts to enforce it by tele- 
graph at the expense of the paper, the experiment 
is both costly and aggravating. It is this idea 
that frequently leads correspondents to think 
they know better than the editor how much 
space a news item is worth, which is seldom 
the case. An item worth Ioo words to one 
paper may be worth 500 or 1,000 words to some 
other paper, or nothing at all to yet another. 
It depends altogether on the class of matter 
the paper is in the habit of publishing. It 
may not have struck the correspondent in this 
light, but the editor has n’t lost sight of it. For 
instance, the particulars of an ordinary Repub- 
lican mass meeting are not of much interest to 
a Democratic organ. A mere statement of the 
fact of the meeting and names of the speakers 
is usually sufficient. 

Moreover, the editor has important advan- 
tages over his distant representative. When 
he sends an order he knows just how much 
room he has to spare for all kinds of matter. 
He knows pretty well from experience what is 
to come through the regular channels. He is 
therefore able to judge with reasonable accu- 
racy about how much space can be spared for 
the matter covered by the query. Furthermore, 
he has knowledge of many other circumstances 
which govern in matters of this kind. To 
ignore his order is consequently irritating and 
unpardonable. It is true, that by insisting upon 
a rigid compliance with orders he runs the risk 
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of getting “left” now and then on interesting 
details, but it will not be often. With the 
honor and judgment of professional newspaper 
men, known to be reliable, he usually leaves the 
matter of exceeding any orders given them. 


This trust will not be violated by correspond- 
ents who wish to gain the confidence of those 
in a position to buy news. 

F. S. Ritenour. 


PrtrtssurG, Penn. 





OHIO WOMAN’S PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


The Ohio Woman’s Press Association was 
formed in the spring of 1886, by a | ttle com- 
pany of Cleveland women workers in various 
lines of journalism and literature; its aim and 
object being to secure the benefit resulting from 
organized effort, and also the pleasure and the 
stimulus of mutual sympathy and comradeship. 
Since then its history has been one of quiet, 
harmonious, and continued interest and growth, 
till now it has come to include a large number 
of the writers of northern Ohio. 

From its beginning, original, published liter- 
ary work has been a requisite to membership; 
and while the social element has held a due 
place, much time and thought have been given 
to earnest, serious study, and not a few of the 
papers prepared for, and read at, its meetings 
have found their way into prominent journals. 
Being distinctively a press association, the cus- 
tom has been inaugurated of gathering, as far 
as possible, at the close of each year a sum- 
mary of the published work of its members for 
the current year; a feature that has not only 
proved interesting and helpful, but at the same 
time has served to preserve a continuous record 
of the work of the association as a whole. 

The annual report for 1890 shows that of the 
forty members of the association eight are edi- 
tors in charge, or editors of especial depart- 
ments; eleven more have regular connection 
with newspapers and magazines; twelve are 
authors, of whom six have published work 
this year, and eight have books ready for publi- 
cation, or in preparation; while the various 
contributions of the members, comprising 
stories, poems, essays, editorials, serials, his- 
torical studies, foreign and home correspond- 


ence, etc., have, during the year, appeared in a 
list of some seventy newspapers and magazines, 
covering a territorial extent from Boston to 
San Francisco, and from Vermont to Georgia. 
The officers of the association for 1890 are: 
President, Mrs. H. E. G. Arey; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. P. E. Kipp, Cleveland, Mrs. M. E. 
M. Richardson, Cleveland, Miss Rose Gifford, 
Ashtabula, Miss Emily Bouton, Toledo, Mrs. 
Virginia L. Patterson, Bellefountain, Miss Han- 
nah A. Foster, Berea; recording secretary and 
treasurer, Miss Adela E. Thompson, Cleveland ; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Sarah E. Bierce, 
Cleveland. 

Two years after the organization of the asso- 
ciation, followed that of the Woman's Press 
Club of Cincinnati, and in May, 1889, the two 
hitherto separate societies, while still preserv- 
ing their distinct individuality, were, as the 
Cleveland and Cincinnati branch of the Ohio 
Woman’s Press Association, united in a state 
organization, of which Mrs. H. E. G. Arey, of 
Cleveland, is president, and Mrs. Alice Williams 
Brotherton, of Cincinnati, vice-president, —a 
union which has already proved a strong bond 
between the women writers of northern and 
southern Ohio, and from which still happier 
results are expected in the future. 

Adela E. Thompson. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio. 


WOMAN’S PRESS CLUB, OF CINCINNATI. 
The Woman’s Press Club, of Cincinnati, is a 
club of practical pen-drivers, meeting for 
mutual acquaintance, improvement, and help. 
The society was organized in 1888, and the club 


motto is taken from Dumas: “Each for All, 


All for Each.” 
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The candidate for membership must present 
to the committee on credentials : — 

1. A book, magazine, or papers containing 
her writings. 

2. The manuscript of lectures, stories, or 
poems read before an audience. 

3. Ora note from an editor vouching for 
her being a frequent contributor to his journal 
or a member of his staff. 

The work of the club is inline with that of other 
woman’s press clubs; being chiefly the prepa- 
ration of thoughtful papers on subjects of in- 
terest to the woman who writes; the acquisi- 
tior fa working knowledge of parliamentary 
rules, and the discussion of all things which 
bear upon the art and trade of writing. 

All papers, essays, poems, sketches, etc., are 
limited to a length of fifteen minutes, and each 
is followed by five minutes of general discus- 
sion. 

This club is one for work, not play. Any 
woman “ interested in literature ’ —the usual 
phrase of the amateur—is quite free to be 
present at the ordinary meetings of the society ; 
but in the actual work and conduct of the club 
the woman “ who lives to write, or who writes 
to live,” alone is recognized. 

In this fact lies the true strength, as well as 
the chief charm, of the organization. A com- 
mon aim, a united effort toward that aim, are 
strong factors in success. No time is lost, no 
force wasted, in pursuit of divergent lines. 
How to better one’s work, how to use brain and 


pen to best advantage, is the central thought of 
this organization ; and editor, author, reporter, 
fashion-editor, essayist, story-writer, fugitive- 
verse-maker, and special correspondent strike 
hands and move forward together toward their 
object. 

The librarian has charge of the nucleus of a 
library in the books written by members of 
the club, others on the technique of literary 
work, the formidable club scrap-books, and such 
periodicals as THE WRITER, THE AUTHOR, 
The Woman's Cycle, and The Magazine of 
Poetry. 

The regular meetings of the club are held on 
the first Friday of each month in the pleasant 
parlors of the Lincoln Club. 

The half-hour discussion before the close of 
each meeting is the strong feature of the club. 
Here it is that individual experience and meth- 
ods are freely drawn upon for the general bene- 
fit. The guileless poet is warned away from 
the impecunious paper; the confiding story- 
writer is instructed as to the pitfalls of the 
lower-class prints, which pay highly for a class 
of work which vitiates style and destroys the 
literary conscience; the kind of article best 
suited to different periodicals is thoroughly 
canvassed ; and— ‘So the whirligig of time 
brings in his revenges!”—the idiosyncrasies 
of editors are made known to the possible con- 
tributor. 

Alice Williams Brotherton. 


CrncINNAT!, Ohio. 


UNBUSINESS-LIKE METHODS OF EDITORS. 


Why is it that editors usually feel so little re- 
sponsibility in regard to manuscripts that reach 
their offices ? 

I voice a big grievance, not a personal feel- 
ing, when I ask this question. 

The press handles an immense amount of 
property, not its own, with a view to making 
itself attractive and rich. Much of this prop- 
erty is the sole source of revenue to the owner. 


The value of it to the editor may be as 
varied as is that of the gems in a jeweller’s 
window, but it is all of value to the pos- 
sessor. Why should any of it be neglected, lost, 
or destroyed through carelessness or dis- 
order ? 

A “produce and* commission” merchant 
makes his money by the handling of eggs, but- 
ter, fruit, potatoes, and turkeys, delivered into 
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his keeping by producers through the country. 
Just because the market happens to be glutted 
with eggs one week, is the merchant justified in 
tossing the crates down cellar, into garbage 
wagons, or holding them till they are unfit for 
use, leaving the owners in total darkness as to 
their fate ? 

Is not property property in one case as in the 
other? Are not the laws of commerce binding 
in either? Is literature not a trade as well as 
commerce, and is brain-work less valuable than 
garden stuff? 

Commission men are compelled to keep a 
systematic and accurate record of their deal. 
ings ; to acknowledge the receipt of goods, an- 
nounce destruction by fire, flood, or decay, and 
give details of sale, with results — at least, to 
acknowledge the life of the owner and an inter- 
est in his possessions. 

They are expected to maintain business 
methods in their offices. Let the business 
amount to three dollars or three thousand dol- 
lars a day, a system is supposed to be arranged 
sufficient to meet the demands of the case, 
which has rights on both sides, not privileges 
all on one. In any case, they are open to com- 
munication, and will respond when written to. 

The common plea from which contributors 
suffer is “pressure of business,” “loaded 
desks,” “piles of manuscripts,” etc. How 
would this excuse sound between traders in 
pig-iron? Why not increase the force if busi- 
ness needs demand it? Why not systematize 
business means to cover business necessities? 
Why not have elastic bands to accommodate 
business growth? Is it business-like to let 
work drive a merchant to injustice? Is it fair 
that contributors’ plates should be empty be- 
cause editors’ desks are full? 

Some editors shirk trouble by maintaining an 
absolute and rigid silence. Any form of 
address, from ‘frostiest “Sir” to genial “ My 
dear Mr.,” every form of appeal, from threat to 
cajolement, alike fails to elicit a word of recog- 
nition. Why not, atleast, keep a penny boy 
about who will send a postal card, type note, a 
vigorous injunction to go to limbo — anything 
on earth but stony, exasperating silence. 

Some have an agonizing fashion of holding 
“timely” articles till they become old and 


valueless, sending them back to their owners 
long after their day of usefulness has passed. 
Not alone valuable dollars, but valuable oppor- 
tunities for distinction are lost by this unneces- 
sary negligence. One would imagine that 
editors, who of all men have the best of 
opportunity for realizing the force of “loss by 
lateness,” would be the first to realize a cor- 
responding loss to contributors. Why not push 
such matter in, out, back, by, through — any- 
where but nowhere? Surely there are two 
parties to every trade and two interests at 
stake. 

Some papers have a habit of printing articles 
without one word of advice to the writer, who 
is expected to watch every copy published and 
use the printed article as a bill. Without this, 
if you please, he receives no remuneration for 
his work. Considering the busy life of the 
average writer, the tax of watching the daily 
columns of half a dozen papers all over the 
states, and the chances of missing the item 
sought, this plan can scarcely be considered a 
fair one. It may be profitable to the consumer, 
it certainly is not to the producer. Many a 
dollar has been saved to me through a friend’s 
saying by merest chance, “I saw so and so of 
yours in sucha paper,” and I regret to say 
many dollars have | lost because of the unbusi- 
ness-like methods of editors. Not a week 
passes that 1 donot hear complaints, humorous, 
piteous, vengeful, despairing, or sensible, on 
account of misplacement of manuscripts, with 
excuses of “change of editors,” “ editor off on 
a trip,” “ painting the office,” “ enlarging accom- 
modations,” etc. Think of it! Must a man or 
woman dependent upon writing for a living be 
branded a dead beat simply because new shelv- 
ing is going into the office of the Daily Bread- 
winner: Why should the death of an editor 
mean the bottomless pit for the property in his 
keeping, or his honeymoon cause a contributor 
to remain single for want ot a wedding gar- 
ment? Is it not unbusiness-like to have the 
goods in a business house so put into the hands 
of an individual that their safety or value is 
dependent upon his movements ? 

This very morning a lady writer of worth 
and distinction told me of the loss of some 
valuable matter which she had prepared at 
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much outlay of time, pains, and money, she 
having herself paid for some expensive illus- 
trations. It was sent to a prominent New 
York paper more than two months ago. Not 
one word of reply can she obtain. Four lady- 
like and sensible requests has she made for its 
return. 

Yesterday one of the foremost writers in New 
York told me of being obliged personally to go 
to the office of a prominent magazine (always a 
disagreeable task for a lady ) to learn tidings of 
work sent some time ago. She had written two 
or three times, but received no attention what- 
ever. The good-looking incumbent announced to 
her cordially and pleasantly, as if offering 
congratulations, that “ quantities of manuscript” 
had been mislaid at the time of the death of his 
predecessor. It did not seem to occur to him 
that the loss of a manuscript was of any more 
importance than the removal of a shadow from 
the floor by the movement of a chair. As to 
the lack of courtesy in not replying to her notes 
of inquiry, he seemed actually surprised that 
such a thing could have been expected in his 
“ over-loaded, crowded condition.” 


Were you here, I could introduce you to a 
writer who at one period this summer had six 
different articles “ caught” in as many different 
quarters of the states, of no one of which she 
could learn the fate. Two of these she since 
learned by chance had been published, two 
“ mislaid, owing to,” etc., one had been carried in 
the pocket of an editor 4o Europe, and was re- 
turned as unseasonable upon his return two 
days ago. The other is still at sea. 

Of the level-headed editors who “return your 
manuscript lest it may become unseasonable,” 
who consider your fifteen-dollar article worth a 
postal card, and give your slightest communi- 
cation prompt attention, I cannot speak in terms 
sufficiently high, considering the general care- 
lessness, but I must say that they do no more 
than is right. Any other course I regard as not 
only unbusiness-like, but extremely unjust and 
unfair, and wholly unnecessary besides. I hope 
that editors may consider the matter worthy 
their attention, with a view to working a refor- 
mation in this direction. 


Fannie Edgar Thomas. 
New York, N. Y. 





HINTS FOR STORY WRITERS. 


The characters are the life of a story; 
the sayings and doings of men and women 


must always be the 
of human interest. 
of his characters 
women. 
respect. 


most engaging topic 
The writer should think 
as real, living men and 
Dickens is the great master in this 
What characters in history stand 
out with a more distinctive personality than 
Mr. Pickwick or Sam Weller? To the great 
novelist the existence of these characters was 
more than a vague supposition : he knew them; 
walked and talked with them. In visiting tav- 
erns for the purpose of studying the habits and 
conversation of people whom he wished to 
characterize, he frequently met an old friend, 
and momentarily wondered why he was not 
recognized. The strain on the writer’s imagina- 


tion may be greatly relieved by choosing his 
characters from among his acquaintance. Their 
demonstrativeness can be so intensified as to 
make them at once distinct from, and more in- 
teresting than, the originals. Every word and 
act should be characteristic of its author. We 
know just how Mr. Pickwick or Sam Weller 
would act under any given circumstances. 
Descriptions of characters should be avoided. 
The reader will form his own opinions from 
their speech and actions. “The pen of aready 
writer” is a mighty influence for good or evil, 
and he who knows not the satisfaction which 
comes from the noble discharge of the obliga- 
tion loses the greatest reward of literary work. 
T. F. Allen. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER and THE AUTHOR. 


Readers of THE WRITER are invited to send 
to the editor items of personal information 
about writers and their work. Such items are 
always welcome. 


The publisher of THE WRITER will send, 
postpaid, to any address any book or periodical 
that may be desired, on receipt of the publish- 
er’s advertised price. 


Excluding a book from the mails only in- 
creases its sale, when there are so many other 
means tor supplying copies to the public. 


Friends of morality would do wisely to take 


some other measures for suppressing objection- 
able books. 


The success of Rudyard Kipling should be 
an inspiration to young writers. His rapid rise 
to fame, without the slightest adventitious aid 
to success, is sufficient proof that the world is 
always ready to listen and applaud when genius 
speaks. 


Friends of THE WRITER may do the maga- 
zine a service by inquiring at public libraries 
whether THE WRITER and THE AUTHOR are 
taken regularly and kept on file. Both maga- 
zines are educational in their character, and a 
complete file of both should be placed on the 
shelves of every public library in the United 
States. 


For five dollars the three bound volumes of 
THE WRITER and the first bound volume of 
THE AUTHOR will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address. For two dollars more,—seven dol- 
lars in all,—a subscription for THE WRITER 
and THE AUTHOR for 1890 will be given in 
addition. The price of single bound volumes 
of either magazine is $1.50. 


As a sample of the peculiar requests some- 
times made of editors, the following letter is 
quoted : — 


Epiror Writer: Dear Sir, —I enclose a stamp for infor- 
mation in regard to my possibilities in literature. I have had 
three poems published in the ///ustrated Home Journal, of 
Chicago. The first was in Vol. 1V., No. 6; second in Vol. V., 
No. 3; third in Vol. V., No. 4. If you have the numbers 
given above, will you kindly look over these poems, and tel! me 
if you see ability whereby I would obtain a living and benefit 
humanity, if I should devote my time to literature. I would 
also be much obliged if you could inform me how to dispose of 
my work. Will you please answer soon ? 

Yours with respect, 


The letter is given verbatim, with the excep- 
tion of changes sufficient to conceal the writ- 
er’s identity. It may serve as an awful example 
of what a young writer ought not to do. 


THE WRITERS’ DIRECTORY. 


Work on the “Directory of American 
Writers, Editors, and Publishers,” now in prep- 
aration by the editor of THE WRITER, is pro- 
gressing rapidly, and the book will soon be in 
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the hands of the printers. Nearly four thou- 
sand addresses will be included in the “ Direc- 
tory,” which will be the standard work of the 
kind, and which will be published in a style 
commensurate with its importance. No writer 
can afford tohave his name omitted from the 
list, particularly since it costs nothing to have a 
name and address inserted. The scope of the 
“ Directory ” includes all American writers who 
have had an article published in any periodical 
of national circulation within five years, or a 
book within ten years. Any such writers who 
have not already sent in their names are re- 
quested to communicate at once with the editor 
of THE WRITER. 


“THE AUTHOR” FOR SEPTEMBER. 


THE AUTHOR for September 15 contains: 
“The Art of Authorship,” by James C. Moffet; 
“The Critic’s Forty Immortals,” by Edmund 
Gosse; “The Wages of Brains,’ by Rhodes 
Macknight; “ Women in Journalism,” by Fos- 
ter Coates; “On Literature,” by John Morley ; 
“ Graham R. Tomson, the Poet,” by Max Eliot; 
“The Ideal Essay”; “On Literary Art,” by 
Henry James ; “ Editorial”; ‘“ Queries”; “ Per- 
sonal Gossip about Writers”; and “ Literary 
News and Notes.” The writers about whom 
“personal gossip” is given are: John Vance 
Cheney, Théophile Gautier, Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy, Frederick Henry Hedge, Lucy Larcom, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, W. H. H. Mur- 
ray, John Boyle O'Reilly, Mollie Elliot Seawell, 
Henry M. Stanley, “ Stepniak,” Walt Whitman, 
and Sara Payson Willis. 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 


asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 


A young writer, during say a period of five 
years, contributes stories and verse to various 
magazines and newspapers, for which he 
receives payment. Has he any right under the 
law to publish the entire collection in book 
form, or is it necessary to obtain the permis- 
sion of his various publishers ? T. F. 


[ If a writer has sold any of his productions 
to the publishers of copyrighted periodicals, he 


must obtain their permission before he can 
legally republish his work in book form. 
Articles published in periodicals not copyrighted 
may be reprinted without permission by the 
author, or by anybody else. — w. H. H.] 


What is the best work on abbreviated long- 
hand, such as reporters use? Where canit be 
obtained, and at what price? J. J. R. 

[ J. C. Moffet, of Louisville, Ky., kindly sends 
the following answer to this query: “ Wal- 
lace Ritchie’s ‘Abbreviated Longhand’ is 
published by J. B. Huling, Chicago, price 
twenty-five cents. A more elaborate work by 
Andrew J. Graham, of shorthand fame, entitled 
‘Brief Longhand,’ price sixty cents, can be 
obtained from the author, 744 Broadway, New 
York City. Ritchie’s pamphlet is an English re- 
print. Graham’s work is the better of the two. 
‘Steno-Telegraphy,’ by Walter P. Phillips (of 
the United Press), contains avery brief system 
of contracted longhand, whichis used by some 
newspaper reporters in note-taking. It can be 
procured from John B. Taltavall, No. 5 Dey 
street, New York City, for $1.00. So rapidly 
can ‘Steno-Telegraphy’ be written that Fred 
N. Bassett, of the United Press, when a gov- 
ernment clerk in Washington, used it to take 
down dictations, etc., instead of stenography.” — 
W. H. H. | 





> 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


{ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of THz Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. ] 

“ Quicily.” — I wish to thank “H.R. S.” for 
the protest in the August WRITER against the 
abuse of the word “quietly.” Its overuse has 
been an irritation to me for a long time, and 
doubtless is noticed by others. Let us, at least 
the readers of THE WRITER and THE AUTHOR, 
agree not to punish that modest little word any 
longer for its expressiveness, but to give it a 
well-earned holiday, employing it only when no 
other word can do the work. C. En Bs 

Cuicaco, Ill. 

“Try And. ’’— Too many people are heard 
saying, “I will try and” do this; “I will try 
and” dothat. Not long ago a minister of high 
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standing told his congregation to “try and 
attend” the evening services. Why didn’t he 
say “try to attend”? By the use of “and” 
two acts are implied when only one is meant. 

J. N. E 

Detroit, Kan. 

“I Do Not Think.”—The expression is 
often used, “I do not think it is right,” or “I 
do not think that is so.” Is this correct? It 
seems to me that we are thinking when we ex- 
press ourselves thus. Isn’t it better to say, “I 
think it is not right,” or, “I think that is 


not so”? G. A. C. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Humportpt Lisrary. No. 124. 
ism. By Professor A. Schiffle. pp. Paper, 15 cents. 
No. 125. Darwinism and Politics. By David G. Ritchie, 
M. A. Administrative Nihilism. By Thomas H. Huxley, 
F. R. S. 55 pp. Paper, 15 cents. Nos. 126 and 127. 
Physiognomy mo Expression. By Paolo Mantegazza. 224 
ae Paper, 30 cents each. New York: The Humbolt Pub- 

ing Company. 1890. 

The Humboldt Publishing Company is to be 
commended for its careful selection of valuable 
scientific works for reprint, and the clear type 
and good paper in which they introduce their 
authors to the public. 

Perhaps nowhere in shorter space than in 
“The Quintessence of Socialism” are stated 
more clearly and succinctly the definitions and 
doctrines of socialism, that “ism” about which 
every one is talking to-day, but which so few can 
accurately define. Nothing conduces to logical 
thought better than clear definitions, and in the 
short compass of fifty-five pages Professor 
Schaffle, who, though a German, is remarkably 
clear in expression, sets the subject admirably 
before the public. 

We fail to see why “Darwinism” and 
“ Administrative Nihilism” should be bound 
together in the same pamphlet, even though the 
latter deals only with the government aid to 
education. Professor Huxley, in clear, Saxon 
English, admirably handled, gives cogent reasons 
why the “lower classes” should receive the 
benefits of education, and why the state should 
stimulate, while they are young and weak, the 
workingman’s colleges, such as Owen’s College 
in Manchester, Science College in Newcastle, 
and the Midland Institute, where this warm- 
hearted, whole-souled address was first deliv- 
ered. 

“ Physiognomy and Expression” covers less 
ground than Lavater’s or Sir Charles Bell’s 
celebrated treatises on the same subject. It 
endeavors to give the psychology of expression, 
and collates a number of interesting facts 


Quintessence of Social- 


about the human body, drawn mostly from 

observation of the author’s fellow-countrymen. 
E. A. T. 

Porms or Owen Marepitu (The Earl of Lytton). Can- 

terbury Poets Series. 250 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. London: 

Walter Scott. New York: A Lovell & Co. 1890. 

Owen Meredith’s poems have attained a pop- 
ularity which only those who recognize the 
— of the commonplace over the mass of 

umanity can understand. “Lucille” is con- 
spicuous by her absence, “for which relief 
much thanks.” But if one must read Mere- 
dith, he could not find a daintier edition than 
this of “ The Canterbury Poets,” price consid- 
ered, of course. E. A. t. 

Tue Gentte Art oF Maxine Enemies. By James 

—— Whistler. 292pp. New York: John W. Lovell Co. 

1890. 

This is a vastly amusing work, with as much 
dashas one of Whistler’s celebrated“‘N octurnes.” 
It opens with an amusing, dramatic libel scene, 
in which Whistler sues Ruskin for calling him, 
in “ Fors Clavigera,” an “ uneducated coxcomb.” 
The best artists of England testify that Whist- 
ler’s work is “sketchy,” although Burne Jones 
reiuctantly admits that it has fine color and 
atmosphere. Whistler’s cutting comments on 
his brother artists’ views are as pyrotechnic as 
his “ Fireworks at Cremorne,” the picture in 
question. Most of the book is made up of 
newspaper criticisms, answered in hot-headed 
style. Whistler seems to be a modern Don 
Quixote, fighting for his dearly-beloved God- 
dess of Art, but tilting at wind-mills. It is 
strange that an artist who professes to care so 
little for Philistine criticism should take such 
infinite pains to answer newspaper paragraphs. 
Whatever the reason, the result to the public is 
most amusing. The book is bright and scin- 
tillating ; it is sure to sell, and perhaps the most 
amusing part of it all is the preface, in which 
Whistler shows how he headed off an Ameri- 
can, who had already stolen his ideas and printed 
his letters without permission. E. A. T. 
Tue Fate or Mansrietp Humenreys. By Richard Grant 


White. Riverside Paper Series. 446 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1890. 
Prupence Patrrey. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Riverside 


Paper Series. 311 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 1890. 


Tue Gotpen Justice. By William Henry Bishop. River- 


side Paper Series. 393 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1890. 


As a critic of American manners and speech 
contrasted with English customs, Grant White’s 
popularity was unquestioned during his life- 
time. The style of this essay is vivacious, the 
criticisms for the most part are just, and the 
thin thread of narrative serves to connect the 
author’s keen-eyed observations on the peculiari- 
ties of Americans and Englishmen. Those 
who are interested in “ international episodes” 
will doubtless welcome the reprint of this book. 
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Aldrich is always delightful; he touches 
nothing that he does not adorn, and next to 
“ Marjorie Daw,” his clever little story of “ Pru- 
dence Palfrey” takes a high place. Prudence 
herself is an admirable picture of wild-rose New 
England girlhood, and her would-be lover, the 
Reverend Mr. Dillingham, is most dramatically 
handled. In the days of sensation novels and 
slip-shod English, it is delightful to find a dra- 
matic tale vividly and poetically told in good 
Queen’s English. 

“The Golden Justice” is also a reprint, but 
the story is one worth reprinting. It is a pity 
that Mr. Bishop’s work among the deaf-mutes 
of New York City should tie his hands, so that 
he is seldom heard from now. Asa picture of 
Western life with a decidedly American tone, 
written in pure idiomatic English, this novel 
will well repay re-reading. S & & 

A Descriptive List or Novets AND TALes DEALING WITH 
Country Lire. Compiled by W. M. Griswold. 52 pp. 

Paper, 50 cents. Cambridge: W. M. Griswold. 1890. 

Mr. Griswold has compiled many useful little 
directories to guide the student of literature so 
that “he that runs may read,” but perhaps this 
is the most original idea. For the most part 
the work is well done, the reviews of the works 
mentioned being selected from papers of stand- 
ing, like the ation and LiteraryWorld. There 
are, however, omissions of classic works, such 
as “ Ramona,” which is emphatically a picture 
of Western landscape. No doubt these will be 
remedied in a later edition. E. A. T. 
Tue E.ements or Psycuotocy. By Gabriel Compayré. 

Translated by William H. Payne, Ph. D., LL. D. 315 pp. 

Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Les tk Ggerd. 1890. 

This work is intended as a guide for the 
normal teacher; it endeavors to take up and 
discuss “really useful questions which are of 
practical interest.” The book is intended to be 
a psychology for school use; it is admirabl 
printed and the summary at the close of eac 
chapter gives a careful resumé of its contents. 
Not “a monument erected in behalf of science,” 
like the scholarly new psychology of Professor 
James, of Harvard, Compayré’s work, no 
doubt, will answer the purpose for which it was 
written. E. A. T. 
In Love’s Domains. By Marah Ellis Ryan. 317 pp. Paper, 

so cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1890. 


From Darkness TO Licut. By Henry P. Stephens and 
Warham St. Leger. 248 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: 
Rand, McNaily, & Co. 1890. 


Stairs oF Sanp. By Nancy Huston Banks. 347 pp. Paper, 

25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1890. 

“In Love’s Domains” is a rather amusing 
tale of a scientific professor, who defies love at 
first, and ends by falling madly in love with a 
apy girl with a finely-shaped head, covered 

y a mass of splendid hair. The conclusion 
can be readily guessed when the reader comes 
to the thrilling page in which the lover requests 


his Dulcinea to shave her golden locks in order 
that he may use her head as an illustration of a 
perfect type, in contradistinction to the picture 
of the skulls of a Calmuc Tartar and an Ethi- 
opian. 

A sensational tale of little value, written in 
wretched English, “ From Darkness to Light” 
will not repay reading. 

“Stairs of Sand ” is somewhat better, for the 
American author has at least trod upon her 
native heath, although the “ Americanisms” and 
slang in which the heroines indulge become 
very wearisome after a few pages. 

Be. Aa Te 
Caruerine’s Coguetrigs. A Tale of French Country Life. 


By Camille Debans. Illustrated. 174 pp. Cloth. New 
York: Worthington Company. 1890. 


Fuirrt. A Story of Parisian Life. By Mme. Madaleine Le~ 
maire. Illustrated. 273 pp. Cloth. New York: Worth- 
ington Company. 1890. 

A pleasant enough French story, light and 
sparkling, with, however, nothing distinctivel 
original, “ Catherine’s Coquetries ” will do well 
enough to pass an idle hour, if the readeris not 
too solicitous about the quality of his reading. 
A coquettish wife, a jealous husband, and the 
usual accompaniments make up a story which 
does not drag, although its sensational charac- 
ter unfits it for a high position. 

“Flirt” is a story of much the same style, 
with a Parisian atmosphere. The fine illustra- 
tions, reproduced by photogravure after Made- 
leine Lemaire’s original water colors, are much 
the most interesting part of the book. The 
style of the translation is not all that can be 
desired ; the sentences are cumbrous, long, and 
involved, and the French lightness and clear- 
ness of the original are undoubtedly lost. It is 
a pity that there is no censor of the art of illus- 
tration to decree that only the best books shall 
be graced by exquisite illustrations. 

E. A. T. 


From YgLLowstonE PARK TO ALASKA. By Francis C. 
Sessions. Illustrated. 186pp. Cloth. New York: Welch, 
Fracker Company. 1890. 


From THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SuN TO THE VOLGA. 
By Francis C. Sessions. Illustrated. 167 pp. Cloth New 
York: Welch, Fracker Company. 1890 


The interest in Alaska on gem. early, and 


this carefully written and beautifully illus- 
trated work by the president of the Ohio His- 
torical Society is well calculated to stimulate 
further inquiry and travel. Mr. Sessions trav- 
els with his eyes open, and his graphic pen pic- 
tures in well-chosen words the points of inter- 
est that he sees. Welch, Fracker Company are 
young publishers, but they are to be congratu- 
lated on the good taste they have shown in the 
choice of authors and in the dainty way in 
which they present these authors’ books to the 
ublic. 
Pn The Midnight Sun” is equally well printed, 
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and is enriched with an excellent portrait of the 
author. Mr. Sessions’ simple style and his ac- 
curate powers of observation make this book 
valuable. Perhaps the most interesting por- 
tion is that devoted to Russia, where the author 
seems to have seen much more than the aver- 
age American who travels in the rushing style 
of Depew. E. A. T. 


One or “‘ Berrian’s” Novers, By Mrs. C. H. Stone. 210 


pp. Cloth. New York: Welch, Fracker Company. 1890. 

This is a tale founded on the ideas of 
“Looking Backward.” The life-conditions are 
the same, and Berrian is the novelist of the 
twentieth century. It is a matter of regret 
that the damsels living in that age of progress 
murder their English as wretchedly as their 
foremothers of 1890. A young woman who is 
convinced that she “came onto life’s stage just 
a century too late” forms a fitting companion 
to the hero with “inscrutible” thoughts, who 
“records her faithlessness in the keeping his 
unconscious cerebration”! E. A. T. 
By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 


Lee & shepard. 1890. 


Poor Europe has been written about until 
one is forced to wonder if there can be any- 
thing new under the European sun. But Mrs. 
Blake, the well-known “M. E. B.” of the 
Boston Fournal, with her fresh eyes and her 
poetic vision, has made upa book about summer 
travel which is well worth reading. Her book 
shows that she herself is a “real traveller, like 
a real poet, born not made,” and the grace of 
sympathy casts a glamour over the little French 
towns, the Swiss Mountains, and the great 
cities she visits. E. A. T. 


A Summer Houipay tn Evrope. 
203 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: 


ad 
Tue Keeper or THE Keys. By F. W. Robinson. 385 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: John W. Lovell Company. 
1890. 


Tue Worp anv THE WILL. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: 
1890. 


By James Payn. 240 pp. 
John W. Lovell Company. 


For OnE AND THE Wor.Lp. By M. Betham-Edwards. 340 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: John W. Lovell Com- 
pany. 1890. 


Tue Bisxnor’s Biste. By David Christie Murray and Henry 
ermann. 398 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: John 
W. Lovell Company. 1890. 


Tue Vicomtr’s Brive. 


By Esmé Stuart. 317 pp. Paper, 
socents. New York: 


John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 


Tue Conressions or A Woman. Ry Mabel Collins. 262 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: John W. Lovell Company. 
1890. 


168 pp. Paper, 
New York: W Lovell Company. 1890. 


Tue Tae or Cutok. By George Meredith. 
25 cents. New York: John W. 


Tue Havoc or a Smite. By L. B. Walford. 
John 


25 cents. 
144 pp. Paper, 
Lovell Company. 1890. 


Hermia Suypam. By Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 207 pp. 
a so cents. New York: John W. Lovell Company. 
I e 


Robinson, the well-known English novel- 
writer, authorizes Lovell to reprint “The Keeper 
of the Keys.” It does not lack vivacity, natural 


conversation, or dramatic force, and for those 
who do not demand the higher qualities of in- 
tense moral earnestness, these four hundred 
pages, written by a practiced story-teller, will 
answer well to pass the time. 

James Payn is another skilful English novel- 
ist, who has written stories without number, and 
who just misses what might have been. But 
there are tender touches of sentiment and 
pathos in “The Word and the Will,” and a 
good healthy tone. 

Miss Betham-Edwards’ “For One and the 
World” has vivacity, and her descriptive powers 
are good. By no means a great book, it still 
may be classed as a pleasing one. 

“ The Bishop’s Bible ” is a quiet story of the 
restoration of a valuable old Bible, written in 
good English by that “eccentric novelist,” 
David Christie Murray, who by the latest news- 
paper accounts had disappeared and turned up 
at the antipodes, or had gone in chase of that 
other adventurous romancer, Stevenson. 

“The Vicomte’s Bride” is dramatic and 
Frenchy, the local color seems good, and a cer- 
tain ekinene and brightness of tone make the 
book easy reading. 

The paper and type are better in these later 
issues of Lovell’s tag but is there no man- 
ner of paper-binding which would prevent their 
getting so shabbily out at the elbows or broken- 
backed after a few readings ? 

Mabel Collins’ “Confessions of a Woman” 
is written somewhat in the Marie Bashkirtseff 
style of openness and intensity, although 
lacking the supreme touch which made the 
young Russian girl’s confessions a wonder. 

Mrs. Walford is always bright, sparkling, and 
fresh as a May morning. She usually has a 
story to tell, and she always knows how 
to tell it; and although “The Havoc of a 
Smile” is not equal to “Mr. Smith,” “The 
Cousins,” or some of her other early works, it 
is yet a pleasant, readable tale. 

Sir Piercie Shafton himself can use no 
more courtly or involved English than George 
Meredith when he movnts his high horse of 
story-telling. It would indeed be a task to 
parse some of the author’s tortuous, page-long 
sentences, which yet have a poetic beauty an 
originality all their own. Meredith’s style is 
essentially virile; he is a Browning in prose, 
and many of his hero’s speeches are epigrams 
worthy of La Rochefoucauld himself. “Chloe” 
is not a living, vital, beautiful heroine like 
“ Diana of the Crossways”; but she is piquant, 
and her pathetic tale of all lost for love 
compels the reader’s attention. 

“Hermia Suydam” is a passionate story by 
a rival of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, the author of 
“What Dreams May Come?” The heroine, if 
one can dignify such a poor creature by that 
name, sees her lover die at her feet after the 
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confession of her misdeeds. The story is 
really scarcely worth serious notice. E. A. T. 
Musicat Grounpwork. By Frederick J.. Crowest. 
Cloth, $1.00. New sork: Frederick Warne & Co. 
This daintily-bound little book is not intended 
for musical beginners, but was written as a 
guide for grown-up people who take an intelli- 
ave interestin music. Its contents include a 
rief history of ancient music, an explanation 
of musical notation, signs, and scales, chapters 
on melody and harmony, discussion of musical 
instruments and musical form, a brief resumé 
of the various schools, and a careful chrono- 
logical table of the principal musicians of the 
world, with the dates of their birth and death. 
The book shows a universal amount of re- 
search, and for those who cannot afford more 
extended and careful works, it will prove a 
multum in parvo. E. A. T. 


Illustrated, 
Belford Company. 


260 pp. 
1890. 


How A Hussanp ForGAve. 
228 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
1890. 

A Moruer ( Une Mére), 
so cents. New York: 


Tue Lapy with THe Camecuias. By Alexandre Dumas, 
fils. Illustrated. 251 pp. Paper, 75 cents. New York: Bel- 
ford Company. 1890. 


By John A. Steuart. 229 pp. 
Belford Company. 1890 

It is a pity that a poet like Mr. Fawcett, who 
can write such exquisite verse, should not con- 
fine his attention to verse-writing, and not add 
to the flood of novels, which bid fair to swamp 
better reading. This book is like hundreds of 
others, with nothing distinctive in style even to 
show that a poet was its author. 

What is there about a French novel that, in 
spite of its lightness, or perhaps because of it, 
compels the reader to rush through it from first 
to last? “A Mother” is like hundreds of 
other French novels, yet it is bright, pictu- 
resque, and taking. 

“The Lady with the Camellias” is a new, 
illustrated, dainty edition of poor Camille, who 
has been almost done to death. Those who 
admire Sarah Bernhardt’s acting will no doubt 
rave over this edition, telling anew the story of 
the unfortunate Marguerite Gautier. 

“Kilgroom,” an Irish story dedicated to 
Gladstone, “the friend of humanity,” has good 
local color and dialect, and is full of Irish wit 
and humor. Pitched in a lower key, although 
dramatic, its tone is much more healthy than 
that of the French novels just discussed. 

E. A. T. 


By Edgar Fawcett. 
New York: 


By Hector Malot. 284 pp. 


Paper, 
Belford Company. 1890. 


KILGROOM. 


Paper, 50 cents. 
New York: 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


A Littie Book oF Western VERSE. 202 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1890. 


THINK AND Tuank. A Tale. 
pp. Cloth. Philadelphia : 
America. 1890. 


By Samuel W. Cooper. 120 
The Jewish Publication Society 


Tue Turnover Cuus. 
Compiled and Written b 
cents. Chicago: Ran 


Tales Told about Actors and Actresses. 
“* Biff’? Hall. 234 pp. Paper, so 
, McNally, & Co. 1890. 


Brier For PLaintirr, BACON vs. SHAKESPEARE. 
Read. 27 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
& Co. 1890. 


Otp Wine 1n New Bott tes. 


By Edwin 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, 


By Brinton W. Woodward. 
Journal Publishing Co. 


312 pp. Cloth. Lawrence, Kan. : 
1890. 


Love AND Lore. By Edgar Saltus. 112 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. New York: Bedford Company. 1890. 


IMMORTELIES AND OTHER Poems. 
Dusen. 32 pp. Philadelphia: 
1890. 

Tue Patnter-Posts. 
by Kineton Parks. 254 pp. Cloth, 4o cents. 
A. Lovell & Co. 1890. 


A Littte Book or ProriTaBLe TALgs. 
286 pp. Cloth, $1.25. New York: 
Sons. 1890. 


MisceLtLangous Writincs. By Julia M. Thomas. 
Cloth. New York: John W. Lovell Co. 1890 


ALpDEN’s MANIFOLD CyCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE AND LAN- 
GUAGE. Illustrated. Vol. XXIII. McCook — Memorial. 
500 pp. Half Morocco, 75 cents. New York: Garretson, 
Cox, & Co. 1890. 


By Washington Van 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
New York: 


By Eugene Field. 
Charles Scribner’s 


143 PP. 


An Essay ON THE ORATION, TOGETHER WitTH OcTAvia’s 
PRAYER, AND OTHER CuoIce Poems. By Leopold M. 
Kohn. 32 pp. Cloth, socents. Philadelphia: Leopold M. 
Kohn. 1886. 


Human Macnetism. By H. S. Drayton, M. D. Illustrated. 
168 pp. Cloth. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 1889. 


Alfred A. Post. 
A. Post. 1890. 


CoMPREHENSIVE VoLapiik GRAMMAR. B 
62 pp. Paper. Mattapan, Mass.: Alfre 


**Bunco.”’ Puck’s Library, No. 38. 30 pp. 


Paper, 10 cents. 
New York: Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1890. 


* Human Nature.” 


Puck’s Library, No. 39. 30 pp. Paper, 
10. cents. 


New York: Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1890. 

Hazev VeRNE; OR, THR Deatu Trust. By Ada L. Hal- 
stead. 318 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 
1890. 

MADEMOISELLE DE Maupin. By Théophile Gautier. 
Paper, socents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1890. 


Lasor (Toil). By Count Lyof Tolstoi. 
cents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1890. 

Notre Caur (The Huma: Heart). By Guy de Maupassant. 
307 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1890. 

Tue Biinp Men AND THE DeviL. By “ Phineas.” 
Paper, so cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1890. 


By Amanda 
Boston: Lee 


413 Pp. 


160 pp. Paper, 25 


219 pp. 


BERTRAND’s HousgHOLD. 
383 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


In Trust; or, Dr. 
M. Douglass. 
Shepard. 1890 


Ergoctes: A Tate or AntiocH. By Jessie Agnes An 
drews (a thirteen-year-old child). 135 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New 
York: Lew Vanderpole Publishing Co. 1890. 


Marsu’s New MANUAL oF ReFORMED PuHonetTic SHORT- 


HAND. By Andrew J. Marsh. Revised by Clarence S. Mer- 
rill. Third Edition. 120 pp. Cloth, $2.50. San Francisco: 
The Bancroft Company. 1890. 


Tue Nine Wortps. By Mary E. Litchfield. 


163 pp. Cloth, 
60 cents. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1890 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 


From the White-Smith Music Publishing Co., 32 West street, 
Boston: Vocal—‘‘ Marion Manola’s Dream Song,” waltz 
song, A. Davenport and R. Dellinger; “‘ Enduring Love,” 
E. M. de F. and Lillian Nordica; “On Summer Seas,” John 
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Muir and S. Claude Ridley; ‘‘ Waiting for Jack,’’ Frank W. 
Pratt and S. Claude Ridley ; ‘‘ Because of My Love for Thee,” 
Herbert L. Eddy ; ‘‘Old Wherry,’”” Edmund Jackson and A. 
H. Behrend; ‘‘O Salutaris,’’ James F. Roche; ‘‘ The Sabbath 
of the Soul,’”’? C. C. Stearns; “‘The Brick Came Down,”’ 
Michael Nolan; ‘“‘ The Land Beyond,” Cotsford Dick and Ciro 
Pinsuti; ‘‘Where Are You Going, My Pretty Maid?” mixed 
voices, Alfred J. Caldicott. Instrumental —‘‘ Darkies’ Patrol,’ 
four hands, George L. Lansing; ‘‘ Ecole Primarie,’’ twenty- 
five elementary studies, Part II., J. B. Duvernoy; ‘‘ For You,”’ 
waltz, May Ostlere ; “ Christina,’ valse Espagnole, Dan God- 
frey, Jr.; “‘ Remembrance of Salamanca,” schottische, Luis G. 
Araujo; ‘‘ Dreams,” Franz Behr; “‘In Old Madrid,’’ waltz, 
arranged by Joseph Meissler: ‘‘ Valse des Fleurs,’’ Eugene 
Ketterer ; “‘ Faust,"’ fantasie élégante, J. Leybach; ‘‘ My Pet,”’ 
mazurka, Antoine Lafont; ‘‘ Norwegian Spring Dance,” H. 
E. Bergen; ‘“‘ Thinking of Thee,” mazurka, T. Sancedo; 
“* Chi-qui-to,”” waltz, Selina Kugler; ‘‘ Sparkling Star,’’ ma- 
zurka, Charles E. Wildes; ‘‘ Eckert’s Mazurka,’ Czsar 
Grisai; ‘“‘ Laughing Beauty,” polka, Francois Behr ; “ Song of 
the Creole,’”? Aloys Hennes; ‘‘The Maiden’s Dream,” C. 
Bohm ; “ Over Stick and Stone,” galop, Carl Faust ; ‘‘ Mig- 
nonette,”” Francois Behr; ‘“‘ Flower of May,” Francois Behr; 
“La Grace,’”’ C. Bohm; ‘*‘ Mazurka,’’ Maurice Moszkowski; 
** Moment Musicale,’’ Maurice Moszkowski; ‘‘ Deuxiéme Ma- 
zurka,’’ Benjamin Godard; “‘ Fiir Elise,’’ L. von Beethoven ; 
“* Fragrant Rose,” Carl Bohm. 


HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THe Writer 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that every one should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value. ] 


Biographical Scraps.—If my own expe- 
rience is any criterion, biographical clippings 
are referred to much oftener than miscellaneous 
scraps. I have found this so true that I have, 
for acouple of years, kept a separate “ Biograph- 
ical Scrap Book,” indexing each scrap as I 
paste itin. I find it the most available record 


I have ever kept. J. Ke 

Exe, Il. 

Convenient and Cheap Portfolios. —I have 
sometimes felt the need, especially when com- 
piling voluminous local histories, of a ready 
receptacle for the classification of my materials 
as rapidly as collected. The letter-files, with a 
large pocket for each letter of the alphabet, are 


good within their limitations ; but one has often 
more heads and sub-heads of chapters than 
they will provide for. I have also found useful 
Brearley’s Systematizer, a large but light brown- 
paper book, substantially bound, with a leaf for 
each day of the year. It was devised, in the 
first instance, for the use of the advertising 
department in newspaper offices by W. H. 
Brearley, now proprietor of the Detroit 
Evening Fournal. But there is apt to be too 
much of this for literary purposes, and it 
is rather bulky to carry around if one is 
doing field work. In the absence of just the 
thing wanted, I have fallen back upon large 
pamphlets, like those of the cheap library 
publishers, and have found that they answer 
excellently. At the right upper corner of the 
odd-numbered pages I write the principal word 
of the chapter-head or sub-head, in order of 
topics as I plan them for the work; and 
between the leaves go in my memoranda, 
references, copies, and all other material that 
belongs there. This supplies the readiest, 
most convenient apparatus of the kind I have 
so far found; and such a system may have its 
uses in some lines of journalism. When not 
in use, it is well to have a tied string, tape, or 
ribbon of just the right length to slip over the 
book and hold everything together against 
careless handling or accidents. H. A. F. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Names for Characters in Fiction. — One of 
the trials of writing short stories is to find 
suitable names for the characters therein. To 
help in this, I clip lists of unclaimed letters, 
students in schools and colleges, etc., and keep 
them for reference. Of course, I never use 
the full name of any person, but combine 
different Christian names and surnames. 


G. L. H. 
Fort Scott, Kan. 


Numbering Pages of Manuscript. — I 
have read the “Hints” as to paging or 
not paging manuscripts as the pages are 
completed, and will say that in my work I have 
found the most satisfactory plan to be to 
number the sheets on the backs as they are 
filled. Thus they are secured against possible 
displacement before and during revision, and 
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also the proper places for final numbering 
are left unmarred. I have also found it an 
excellent plan, when more than one article is in 
hand, to add a letter or character to the num- 
ber, using a different letter or character for 
each article. This prevents the mixing of the 
sheets of the different articles, or enables one 
to assort them easily should they become 
mixed. S. G. S. 
Cuicaco, IIl. 


A Woman’s Devices for Note-making. — 
“E. C. G.” asks in the August WRITER for 
suggestions for a woman’s management of 
note-books, as custom handicaps our sex in 
the matter of pockets, as in most other things ; 
and, as in most other things, women who choose 
can conquer custom here. Jeannette Gilder, of 
the Critic, is credited with planning and wear- 
ing a work-dress containing ten liberal pockets, 
one of them especially kept for note-book and 
pencil. It would pay any newspaper writer to 
adapt at least one dress to her work in some- 
what similar fashion. Those who work chiefly 
at home might like to try my plan. I usea 
“patented thing””—a Crown Scrap-file, which 
I found advertised in THE WRITER. It is 
bound like a long, narrow book, and consists 
of twenty-six indexed envelopes, open at one 
side and end. Of course, this is too bulky for 
any feminine pocket. I keep it in my own 
room, make notes on any handy morsel of 
paper, and afterward put them in their 
appointed envelope. I don’t make many notes; 
if 1 did, I should keep always in my pocket a 
tiny pad or book, the leaves of which could be 
torn out to file, with a very small pencil fas- 
tened to it by a silk cord, after the fashion of a 
ball programme. Such an affair, if pretty, 
could even be slipped in the belt, or hung toa 
chatelaine, if one’s gown were absolutely 
pocketless. Some advantages of the scrap-file 
over any permanent indexed note-book are 
that, no matter how long one is collecting notes 
for any article, they can be kept together with- 
out the difficulty of calculating space before- 
hand or of referring to other pages ; that much 
copying is saved, and clippings are also easily 
filed; and that any note can be destroyed with- 
out disturbing others, when it has served its 
purpose. Notes or clippings for immediate 


use I pin on my toilet cushion, or file on a 

hook of my bangle-board, where they cannot 

be overlooked. G. L. H. 
Fort Scott, Kan. 


A Woman’s Note-book.— “FE. C. G.,” in 
the August number of THE WRITER, asks some 
lady literary reader to tell what form of note- 
book she has found most convenient. I use 
for ordinary work a little “ Pad for a Penny”; 
it is inexpensive, three by four and one-fourth 
inches in size, opens lengthwise, and has a flex- 
ible front cover, which may be folded over the 
stiff back. The paper is soft and unruled. 
The book is small enough to fit a lady’s dress 
or jacket pocket, and is light and convenient. 
I put it into my pocket regularly, whenever I 
dress, and a pencil with it. R. A. B. 

ROCKVILLE, Mass. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer when they 
write.) 

MARGARET Futter Ossour. L. H. Boutell. 
for September. 

ALFRED DE Musset. William N. Guthrie. 
the South Magazine for August. 

Tue PROFESSIONAL ADVERTISEMENT WRITER. 
man. Printers’ Ink for September 3. 

Writers’ Cramp. Charles F. Bassett, M. D. National 
Stenographer for September. 

Proressor Ruskin’s Printers Visir Mr. GLADSTONE. 
With latest Portraits of Ruskin and Gladstone. British Book- 
maker ( London ) for July. 

Earty Diary oF Frances Burney. 
ber 4. 

Perits oF HistoricAL NARRATIVE. 
Atlantic Monthly for September. 

ConcerNING Critics AND Criticism. Brander Mathews. 
Cosmopolitan for September. 

Epitors THAT I HAvE Known. 
for August. 

Crime IN FIcTIoNn. 

A STENOGRAPHER’S LIBRARY. 
Review for August, 

Visit TO CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
for August 23. 

Some Notes on Romance History. 
America for August 14. 

Six Famous Journa.ists (Dana, Pulitzer, Reid, Jones, 
Cockerill, Bennett ). Metropolitan for August. 

CaxpiInaL NewMan’s History. Julius H. Ward. 
pendent for August 21. 

CopyricuT. Starr Hoyt Nichols. 
August 21. 


Chautauguan 
University of 


C. H. East- 


Nation for Septem- 
Justin Winsor. 
A. Wilder. Belford’s 


Blackwood’s for August. 


S. C. Rodgers. Shorthand 


W. Hz. Fox. 


American 


Maurice Thompson. 


Inde- 


Woman's Cycle for 
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Copyricuts in Dirrerent Countrizs. Reprinted from 
Scientific American in Public Opinion for August 9. 
Worpswortn’s INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. 

Sanborn. Ofen Courtfor August 14. 

Some ConFipences To A GenTLe Reaper ABout Reap- 
inc. ‘Octave Thanet.” Z och for August 15. 

Miss Brappon’s Carp. New York Sunday Mercury for 
September 7. 

REALISM AND DgcaDENCE IN FRENCH Fiction. Reprinted 
from London Quarterly Review in Literary Digest for Au- 
gust 30. 

A Winter RETREAT FOR WRITERS. 
America for August 28. 

PASSIONATE POT-BOILERS. 
American for September 6. 

Tue AvuTuor’s Prorgssion. Reprinted from Mew Orleans 
Times-Democrat in Critic for August 9. 

MARRIAGES oF MEN oF Brains. 
in Critic for August 9. 

Joun Boyie O’REeILLy. 
for August 16. 

An Otp Man’s RgjornperR (to criticisms on his poems ). 
Walt Whitman. Critic for August 16. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN AS A MAN-OF-LETTERS. 
from The Atheneum in Critic for September 6. 

Our Forty “ Immortats.’”’ Edmund Gosse. 
from the Speaker in Critic for September 6. 

KATHARINE Pearson Woops. Hester C. Dorsey. Lippin- 
cott’s for September. 

ArT OF INTERVIEWING. 
September. 

Mr. SHARP ON BROWNING. 


Alvan F. 


Maurice Thompson. 


With Portraits. Jl/ustrated 


Reprinted from Sfectator 


George Parsons Lathrop. Critic 


Reprinted 


Reprinted 


Frank A. Burr. Lipfpincott’s for 


Literary World for August 16. 
Tue Port Peacock. Literary World for August 16. 
Joun Boyie O’Reitty. Literary World for August 16. 
Press ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UnitTep States ( Illinois 

Woman’s, Florida, Tennessee, Connecticut, Kentucky, Wiscon- 

sin). National Journalist for Avgust. 

Book PLates. American Bookmaker for August. 

NaTIONAL Epiroriat AssoctaTion ( Proceedings of Bos- 
ton Convention). With portraits of delegates, and full reports 
of speeches. National Journalist for July. 

Cuicaco's Dairy Press. G. P. Weippiert. Zvening Lar-/ 

for August 16. 

Hersert Howe BAnNcrort. 

Publishers’ Weekly for August 16. 
My Favorite Books. Kate Upson Clark. Zfoch for 

August 22. 

How a Newspaper Gets News. 

August 22. 

Joun Ruskin. By a Companion of his Guild of St. George. 

With Portrait. /i/ustrated American for August 30. 

Earty Book-MAKERS OF MASSACHUSETTS. Queries Maga- 
zine for September. 
ArtTHuR SwHersurne Harpy. 

Buyer for September. 

My Favorite READING. 

September 12. 

Epitors OF THE NATION IN Boston. 


Business Woman's Journal for August. 
Grown-up Farry Tares. C. M. 


Record for September. 

Tue Next Port-Laurgeate. W. Lewis Jones. 
Union for September 26. 

Totstoi AND THE “ Kreutzer Sonata.” Robert G. Inger- 
soll. North American Review tor September. 


With Portrait. “A. G.” 


Ed. Ward. LZfoch for 


With Portrait. Book 


Julia Ward Howe. EZ och for 


“Jean Kincaid.” 
Hewins. T7vraveller’s 


Christian 


Tue American “ Forty.” 
for September 11. 

Some Frencu LitrtratTevrs. 
Coppée, Sarcey, and Clarétie. 
tember 13. 

Tue Ristnc Race oF AUTHORS. 
ber 13. 

Pierre ALEXANDRE CHATRIAN. 

British Museum Liprary. 

Rupyarp KIptinG. 
August 30. 

Conrgssions AND ConrFipences (On Reading ). 
Thorne Miller. Zfoch for September s. 

Is a Novetist’s Fame Lastinc? “J.D.” Bookmart for 
September. 

Str Epwin Arnovp’s New Poem. 
mart for September. 

Mr. CuiLps oN WomMEN AS JOURNALISTS. 
Journal for September. 

Rewarps oF LITERATURE. 
American Review for September. 

Women’s CHANCES AS JOURNALISTS. 
Ladies’ Home Journal for September. 

Wittiam Braves. With Portrait. 
March-April. 

PLain EnGiisH. American Art Printer for August. 

Joun Boyie O’Reitty. With Portrait. 
for September. 

CarDINAL Newman. Literary News for September. 

For Datty Use (Books to read). Laura E. Richards. 
Epoch for August 29. 

Negpep — INTELLIGENT NewsPpAPER READERS. 
Reed Kimball. Christian Union for August 28. 

Over THE Teacups (Walt Whitman criticised ). 
Holmes. Atlantic Monthly for September. 

Epitors THAT I HAvE Known ( Thurlow Weed, Henry 
J. Raymond, Bryant, Schuyler Colfax). Alex. Wilder. Be/- 
JSord’s for September. 

Tue Greatest Livinc ENGLIisHMaAn (Gladstone). 
Portrait. James Realf, Jr. Avena for September. 

Mark Hopkins. With Portrait. Rev. Frank H. Kasson. 
New England Magazine for September. 

LITERATURE IN Frencn Canapa, George Stewart. New 
England Magazine for September. 

Some CANADIAN Writers oF To-pay. W. Blackburn 
Harte. New England Magazine for September. 

ProTectTion OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Edmund Gosse. 
Reprinted from Fortnightly in Eclectic for September. 
Anceic Immorauity (“‘ Vicar of Wakefield”’ ). 

H. Balfour. 
for September. 

FLORENCE AND THE Beatrice-DANTE FESTIVAL. 
Leslie's Monthly for September. 

Otp Worps To Younc Writers — II, 
Delta Upsilon Quarterly for August. 

An Enpowep Press. W. H. H. Murray. Avena for 
October. 

Tue Greevey STATvE. 
for September 27. 

Henrik Issen: His Lire ABRoAD AND LATER DRAMAS. 
E. P. Evans. Atlantic Monthly for October. 

HEXAMETERS AND Ruytumic Prose. George Herbert 
Palmer. Atlantic Monthly for October. 

Literary WomEN IN Lonpon Society. Mrs. Campbell 
Praed. North American Review for September. 


Maurice Thompson. A merica 


With Portraits of Renan, 
Illustrated American of Sep- 


American for Septem- 
Critic for September 13. 
Nation for September 11. 
Andrew Lang. Harper's Weekly for 
Olive 
Douglas Sladen. Book- 
Ladies’ Home 
Rossiter Johnson. North 
Coates. 


Fost er 


British Printer for 


Literary News 


Arthur 


0. W. 


With 


Frederic 
Reprinted from National Review in Eclectic 


Frank 


Rossiter Johnson. 


Illustrated. Harfer’s Weekly 
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KiPpLinG AND Torstoi. W. D. Howells. Harfer’s Monthly 
for October. 

Tue Use or a Nom-pe-Piume. Eliza D. Keith ( “ Di 
Vernon”). San Francisco News Letter for August 30. 

Dr. Hotmes at Beverty Farms. Reprinted from Boston 
Advertiser in Critic for September 20. 

Our CHARTERS FOR Deticut (On reading). 
thorne Lathrop. Zfoch for September 19. 

Memoirs AND Memorigs oF Joun C. Frtmont. — II. 
Donn Piatt. Belford’s Magazine for October. 

Tue ILLUusTRATING OF Books FRoM THE SERIOUS ART- 
ist’s Point or View—II. George du Maurier. Illustrated. 
Magazine of Art for October. 

ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM IN ENGLAND. 
MENT. —III. C. N. Williamson. 
Art for October. 

Freveric Henry Hepce. Nation for August 28. 

New Departure IN CANADIAN JOURNALISM. 
August 29. 


Rose Haw- 


Irs DEveELop- 
Illustrated. Magazine of 


Week for 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


In the Magazine of American History (New 
York) for October is a cleverly writen paper, 
“The Mountains and Mountaineers of Crad- 
dock’s Fiction,” by Milton T. Adkins. 


The history of the Ladies’ Home Yournai 
(Philadelphia) has been issued in a pamphlet, 
with portraits of the proprietor and the editor. 
The pamphlet will be sent free to any one who 
may write for it. 


Arthur Dudley Vinton, for some time manag- 
ing editor of the Worth American Review, has 
written a novel, entitled “Looking Further 
Backward,” which will be published by the 
Albany Book Company in October. 
answer to Edward Bellamy’s novel. 


William Andrews & Co., of Hull, England, 
will publish about December 1 “ The Words- 
worth Dictionary of Persons and Places,” by J. 
R. Tutin, compiler of “The Bibliography of 
Wordsworth.” 

Lee & Shepard have begun the publication 
of a library called “Good Company Series,” 
which will be issued in monthly parts. 

Mr. Gladstone’s new book, entitled “ Land- 
marks of Homeric Study,” will be issued im- 
mediately by Macmillan & Co. 

The publishing house of J. S. Ogilvie, New 
York, will hereafter confine its business to the 
publication of books by American authors, and 
will not issue any English reprints. Good 
manuscripts by American writers are solicited. 


It is an 


Alfred Day, of Cleveland, author of several 
works on shorthand, is writing a new “ Method 
of Instruction in Shorthand,” which will be 
published soon. 

A fine photogravure of W. H. H. Murray 
forms the frontispiece of the Avena ( Boston) 
for October. 


Mr. Ridpath, the historian, has been for 
sometime engaged on a large work dealing with 
“The History of the Great Races of the 
World.” The work will appear in four or five 
large volumes. At present, however, it has 
been laid aside that the author may devote his 
time to “A Short Life of Columbus,” which is 
soon to be brought out. 


Thomas F. Anderson, of the Boston Glode, 
has prepared a new lecture, illustrated with 
stereopticon views on “The Modern News- 
paper.” 

Mrs. Harriet Pinckney Huse is the author of 
a thrilling tiger story called “ The Secret of the 
Sea,” which has been copied a good deal in 
the papers, without her name. Mrs. Huse has 
a lovely home at Highland Falls on the Hudson; 
she is a frequent contributor to Wide Awake. 
Some recollections of Helen Hunt Jackson are 
to appear shortly in that magazine. 


Mrs. George Whitelock (L. Clarkson) lives 
in Baltimore, Md. Some years ago she wrote 
a beautiful novel called “The Shadow of John 
Wallace.” Persons who have visited the quaint 
Long Island village of East Hampton never 
forget the charm and mystery of John Wallace, 
the Scotchman of wealth and education, who 
lived among those simple villagers for thirty 
years without allowing an echo of his previous 
life to reach them. He was buried there as he 
desired, and a stained glass window represent- 
ing the Good Samaritan has been placed in the 
little church he built, as a memorial of his kind 
and useful life there. The secret of his volun- 
tary exile has never been revealed. It appealed 
powerfully to Mrs. Whitelock’s imagination the 
summer she was at East Hampton, and she was 
inspired to offer a tribute in the shape of a novel 
to the memory of the noble-hearted, inscrutable 
stranger. It is said that her book was written 
in four days. It bears, however, no trace of 
hasty composition. 
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George du Maurier contributes to the Octo- 
ber number of the Magazine of Art (New 
York) the second paper in his series on “ The 
Illustrating of Books.” In the same number is 
the third article on the development of illus- 
trated journalism in England. 


The name of Maurice Francis Egan attached 
to a little poem in Lippincott’s for September 
recalls a personality well-known in the best 
circles of New York literary life a few years 
ago. Mr. Egan was at that time editor of the 
New York Freeman's Fournal. His sonnets 
—he produces about one a year—are held to 
be admirable by such men as Stedman and 
Aubrey de Vere. Mr. Egan, who is a devout 
Catholic and has ideas of simplicity of life, 
now lives at his pretty place, The Lilacs, at 
Notre Dame, Ind. He is professor of English 
in the university there. 


Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer, author of “ The 
Life of Lafayette,” “A Short History of the 
French Revolution,” “ Boys’ Book of Famous 
Rulers,” “ Girls’ Book of Famous Queens,” etc., 
recently received a flattering recognition re- 
garding her religious novel, “A Knight of 
Faith,” from Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone 
has written to her: “It rejoices me to witness 
so many brave and wise efforts in a cause all 
important to mankind. and I hope you may be 
permitted to witness good fruits from your 
labors.” Mrs. Farmer has just completed 
another work of fiction connected with the sub- 
ject of “soul-heredity,” entitled “A Moral In- 
heritance,” which will soon be issued. 


Amélie Rives-Chanler is studying art at 
Fontainebleau and doing no writing. She goes 
but little into society. Mme. Carnot, the Presi- 
dent’s wife, has taken a great fancy to her. 


Dr. A. L. Perry, the political economist and 
professor at Williams College, has completed 
and sent to the publishers a new work on 
“Political Economy.” The book will occupy 
an intermediate position between the two that 
Dr. Perry has already written on the subject; 
but the matter has been entirely rewritten and 
arranged. The work will be used as a text- 
book at Williams College. Dr. Perry has also 
been for sometime engaged upon a history of 
Williamstown, which he hopes to finish soon. 


The publishers of Scribner's have already 
sent to Miss Helen Leech Reed a liberal check 
for her translation of the Ode of Horace which 
won the Sargent prize at Harvard. It will soon 
appear in the magazine. 


The publishers of the Open Court, Chicago, 
are about to issue a quarterly magazine, under 
the title of Zhe Monist, devoted to the consid- 
eration of philosophical, scientific, religious, and 
sociological topics, and having as its general 
motive and aim the education of the unity of 
science and religion. The first number will 
appear in October. The Open Court will con- 
tinue to be published weekly, but it will be 
reduced in size (to eight quarto pages ). 

A number of literary women will take part 
in the Congress of Women which is to be held 
in Toronto, Canada, beginning October 14. 
Among the speakers will be Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and Mrs. 
Kate Tannatt Woods. 


“ Looking Backward ” has already reached a 
third edition in its German translation. 


Mrs. Mary E. Maxwell (“ Miss Braddon” ) 
says that she did not write the romance “ Tiger- 
Head,” now being published in the Mew York 
Mercury. Mr. Cauldwell, of the Mercury, 
says that he bought the story in good faith. A 
floating newspaper paragraph says: ‘“ There 
is in London a bureau of skilled literary crafts- 
men under charge of Mr. Maxwell, the husband 
of Miss Braddon, which evolves those inter- 
minable three-volume stories of hers which 
stretch out to twenty-six serial parts. Miss 
Braddon furnishes the plot, some of the situa- 
tions, part of the conversation, and the catas- 
trophe, but the rest—the prolonged descrip- 
tions, by-play of inferior characters, sentiment 
and sensation — is supplied by the ready pens 
of the young craftsmen who are employed, and 
not very well paid, to ‘pad’ the romances 
which pass under her name. When a story is 
ready for the market, the advance sheets are 
sent out over Great Britain and America by a 
syndicate, and if one wishes to purchase he 
must do it, as the boys used to say in swapping 
marbles, ‘unsight, unseen,’ and then he pays 
his $400 for the privilege of being the sole 
publisher in the state of New York.” 
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There is talk of an authors’ club of Southern 
California, for the encouragement of the devel- 
opment of literature of local color. Last 
winter more than 100 book writers of estab- 
lished and national reputation could be counted 
in Los Angeles county alone. 


Miss T. Y. Addis has become Mrs. Storke. 


A short series of separate papers on Ameri- 
can newspapers will appear in the Century 
Magazine during the coming volume. William 
Henry Smith, manager of the Associated Press, 
will write on “ The Press as a News Gatherer,” 
and General H. V. Boynton, the veteran cor- 
respondent at Washington, is among the con- 
tributors to the series. 


Miss Sadie Elliott, daughter of the late 
Bishop of Georgia, is the author of the novel 
“ Jerry,” now appearing in Scribner's. 

Mrs. D. G. Croly (“Jennie June”’) the presi- 
dent of Sorosis, takes Marion Harland’s place 
on the Homte-maker as the new editor. Mrs. 


Terhune’s connection ended with the September 
number. Mrs. Croly intends, while retaining all 


the features of the magazine which have made 
it deservedly popular, to make it somewhat more 
intellectual intone. A well-known Boston woman 
editor, whose name we are not yet at liberty 
to announce, will aid in the editorial work. The 
Woman's Cycle, after an existence of one year, 
has been merged with the Home-maker. 


Douglas Sladen, the Australian poet, has 
been spending September in Nepigon, Ont. 
This month he will visit Montreal and Boston. 

John Fiske, the writer, is not John Fiske at all, 
says the Critic, but Edmund Fiske Green. He 
was born in Hartford, Conn., forty-eight years 
ago, the only child of Edmund and Mary Fiske 
Green. While yet a mere boy his father died, 
and three years later Mrs. Green married the 
Hon. Edwin W. Stoughton, United States Min- 
ister to Russia. Up to this time the lad had 
been known as Edmund Fiske Green, but after 
this, for some reason of his own, he dropped his 
father’s family name,’ retaining that of his 
mother, Fiske, and adopted in place of the bap- 
tismal “ Edmund” the name of his maternal 
great grand-father, “ John,” and thus he became 
John Fiske, a name which he has retained and 
honored ever since. 


Rev. A. W. H. Eaton, of New York, for- 
merly of Boston, author of “ Acadian Lyrics 
and Other Poems” and “ Heart of the Creeds,” 
is preparing for publication a book on the 
colonial life in Nova Scotia in the last century. 

The Western Authors and Artists’ Club will 
have its fifth semi-annual meeting at Kansas 
City, Wednesday, October 8. The prograinme 
includes a paper by J. A. Graham; “ The Lone 
Grave on Cheyenne Mountain,” a sketch, by W. 
H. Tibbals, of Park College; “ A Child’s Im- 
pressions of Newspapers,” a sketch, by Noble 
Prentis; a paper on the drama by Stanley 
Wood, of Denver; a poem by Will White, the 
Kansas dialect poet; and other interesting 
features. 


The author of “ A Blockaded Family,” pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., about 
eighteen months ago, is Mrs. Parthenia 
Antoinette Hague, of Jacksonville, Fla., who 
was a school teacher at Eufala, Ala., just before 
the war. 


A new and thoroughly-revised edition of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, to be 
known henceforth as Webster’s International 
Dictionary, is announced for immediate publi- 
cation by G. & C. Merriam & Co. 

Mr. Gladstone is devoting his spare time at 
Hawarden to the arrangement of memoranda, 
manuscripts, and letters, representing nearly a 
ton in weight, so that it may be available for the 
preparation of his own recollections, or for his 
biography, which some day will have to be 
written. A New Yorker, who recently spent 
some time in London, says that there must be 
at least one hundred biographies of Mr. Glad- 
stone already in manuscript, awaiting the event 
of his death, at which time they will be ready 
for publication in book form. 

William T. Adams (“ Oliver Optic”) has ar- 
rived home in Dorchester, Mass., after a pleas- 
ant summer spent in Europe. 


Mrs. Jefferson Davis has received $2,319, her 
half of a royalty on the two-months’ sale of the 
memorial volume of her husband, prepared by 
friends for her benefit. She expects to see the 
first volume of her own life of her husband pub- 
lished about October 1. The subscribers for 
the work are said to number more than 45,000. 
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Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, the novelist, 
lives in Georgetown, D. C., and, though seventy 
years of age, still writes. Most of her literary 
work is done in the open air, on the piazza of 
her country home. 

B. L. Farjeon, the novelist, was once a news- 
paper man in New Zealand. A friendly letter 
from Dickens turned him in the direction of 
novel-writing. He is married to a daughter of 
Joe Jefferson, the actor. 

Donald G. Mitchell recently fell and broke 
his arm, while visiting at Rye, N. Y. 
at his home in New Haven, Conn. 


He is now 


Eight thousand pounds have already been 
subscribed for a memorial of Adam Smith, au- 
thor of “ The Wealth of Nations,” at Kilkardy, 
where he was born. and it is expected that this 
amount will be considerably increased. 


Captain H. A. Ford, a veteran Cleveland and 
Detroit journalist, is busily engaged upon the 
Detroit Fournal year-book, which he annually 
prepares, and is laying the keel of a new 
“Manual of Punctuation,” to be issued by a 
Toronto house. He will also contribute the 
article on “ Michigan” to the new edition of 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia. 

“ Stepniak,” the Russian whose identity is 
somewhat of a mystery to the public at large, is 
to come to this country in December, to lecture 
on Nihilism and kindred topics. 


All the members of the firm of Harper & 
Brothers are practical printers, and it is a rule 
of the house that each member of the family 
who expects to be taken into the firm must first 
become proficient in typesetting or presswork. 


The London Times usually pays £10 each 
for its editorials; the Daily Telegraph, Stana- 
ard, Daily News, and Morning Post, £3 or £5. 
the Pall Mall Gazette and St. Fames’ Gazette 
sometimes pay three guineas a column; the 
Evening News and Echo, two guineas for leaders 
and one guinea a column for other articles ; the 
Academy and Atheneum pay fifteen and ten 
shillings a column for reviews of books; 7ruth 
pays one guineaacolumn. George Augustus 
Sala draws $10,000 a year for dictating four 
editorials a week for the London Daily Tele- 
graph. 


Relatives of John Boyle O'Reilly announce 
that a history of his life, by James Jeffrey 
Roche, will be published soon. This will be 
the only authorized life of Mr. O'Reilly. 

The author of “A Buddhist Lover,” pub- 
lished anonymously by the J. S. Cupples Co., is 
Lucy K. Hosea (Mrs. Root). She has been 
spending the summer at Clifton, on the Massa- 
chusetts coast. 

Hjalmar Hjérth Boyesen was forty-two years 
old September 20. Charles Dudley Warner 
passed his sixty-first birthday September 13. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes has written with the 
same pen for twenty-five years. It is gold and 
in perfect condition. 

The author of “The Blind Man and the 
Devil” is a New Haven man of forty, who has 
been a day laborer all his life. He 
under the name of * Phineas.” 


writes 


Mrs. Lee C. Harby is a Charleston, S. C., 
woman, the wife of J. C. Harby, who was an 
officer in the Confederate Army. Her mascu- 
line forename is really a contraction of the 
feminine name of Leah, by which she was 
christened. 


The purpose of reorganizing the editorial 
force of the Boston Commonwealth, under the 
presidency of Edward Everett Hale and the 
practical management of Mr. Goodrich, leader- 
writer on the Post, is said to be to make the 
paper a sort of organ for literary, scientific, and 
historical Boston— something in the Atheneum 
line, in short; and the enterprise has the back- 
ing and assistance of many learned persons and 
societies. 


A neat, unadorned marble cross has_ been 
erected over the remains of Wilkie Collins, in 
the northern part of Kensal Green Cemetery. 
On the base appear the words, “ Author of the 
‘Woman in White’ and Other Works of Fic- 
tion.” The grave is only a few yards from 
Sydney Smith’s tomb, which, like that of Leigh 
Hunt, also situated in.the north side of the 
grounds, gives evidence of faithful tending. 
On the monument of the latter the full name of 
the poet is inscribed,—‘“ James Henry Leigh 
Hunt,” — with the epitaph, “ Write me as one 
that loves his fellow-men.” 





